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ABSTRACT 

^ The impact on the economy of 10 cultutal institutions 

in Springfield, Illinois, was determined by measuring their 1978 
direct and indirect financial effects. The institutions are the- 
Springfield Symphony Orchestra, .Springfield Theatre Guild, 
Springfield Art Association, Springfield Ballet, Art Collection in 
Illinois State Museum, Old State Capitol, Community Concert Series, 
Springfield Municipal Opera, Old State Capitol Art Faire, and Great 
American People Show. Data gathered from the 10 institutions included 
operating and financial characteristics and total expenditures witli 
local firms. Staff and audience surveys, tax rates and bases for all 
local jurisdications, local government expenditures, and the number 
of local housing units werealso obtained^Di rect expenditures 
amounted t,o almost $3 million. Thirteen percent went toward local 
expenditures for goods and services, 33 percent for salaries and 
wages, 14 percent filtered into the community through local audience 
spending, and 38 percent through non-local audience spending 
artists sperit 2 percent of the total, locally . Secondary 
volume generated by ihstitut ion-related effects 
million. Revenues to local government from the 

to $187,581 while costs to local government amounted to $110,867 
(KC) 
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PREFACE: ORGANIZATION OF THIS REPORT 

This report presents a case_ study 6f-the economic impact of ten in- 
stitutions on the economy of the Sprtrigfield metropolitan area. The 
"Introduction" briefly presents the history and purpose of the project, 
and indicates the process by which cities and institutions were selected, 

> The report continues with a section Jbriefly describing the. Springfield 
'area economy and^^the .broader arts community. The third section, of the re- 
port presents our findings concerning the economic effects of ' the examined 
institutions. This section begins with an outline of the study approach,- ' 
data requirements, and methods. Included is a reyjew of *the limited nature' 
of our analysis. '"'•Findings are presented in terms of 'direct and secondary^ 
effects on local business volufne, personal income^ and jobs, business/in- 
vestment and expansion of the local credit*^ base together 'wij:h effects on 
government revenues and expenditures. ^ - 

A' variety of technical matters concerning data quality and analytical 
methods'are addressed In this 'section, especially matters involving local 
and visitor audience spending. The reader is referred to. a detailed 
technical supplement for a more complete discussion of data/handl Ingand 
methodological issues. ^ \^ 

The final section of the report is^devoted to a further review of the 
limited nature of our analysis, inc-ludfi^ a discussion of the less tangible 
economic effe£j:s that have not been identified. Caveats are reviewed re- 
garding the use of the data for^the development of arts and economic de- 
vejopment policies. ' . ^ ' 



SECTION I: INTRODUCTION / ^ 

• * • *A. fh^ History of the Project , ' 

■ " . " ' , -V 

■ . . . . ^ ^ , ^ • 7* 

. This repoH is one of a set of six case studies^pf ^the economic 
impact -of arts acti^vities/ conducted during fisca^l 197& by staff of the 
|jollns Hopkins Univ^s*ity Center for Metro'pbl i tan Planning, and Research' 
In partnership' with a'rts agencies in: Columbus Minneapol is-St. Paul/ 

: ^ . ' • ^ . ; . ' ' ' . 

Springfield, Illinois, Salt Lake City, St. Lo.uis and San Antonio.* The 

studies are a continuation of a pi lot -effort conducted in Baltimore in 

fiscaV 1976.** ' Reijearch has .been supported by the National' Endowment 

for the Arts with significan,t^cQ3t sharing , and donated services, by the. 

Johns Hopkins University and local sponsoring ageticies. An overS/iew 

and analysis'of the six city 'Partnership Cities Project is currently, in 
progress and will result in a separate report. A te'chni^ca^strpplement 

for each case study .is also being prepared. '"It \^in include a review of 

study procedures in eaph cityfand the data used ^n estimating various 

effects. , ' . ' 

The six participati^ng cities were selected from an initial group of 



approximately 70 cities and instituti(@s that had ^responded to either^ 
letters sent to local" and state arts agencies or announcements in arts- 
related publications. Approximately 20^agencies continued to express 



— ^ 

Study sponsors include The Greater Columbus Arts Council, Twin 
Cities Metropolitan Arts ^lliance.^^ Spri^ngboard , The Utah Arts Council, 
The Arts and Education Council of "Greater St. Louis, ancl ^e Arts Council 
of San Antonio. ' : ' i . ' " 

David Cwi and Katharine LyalV, Economic Impacts Of Arts and Cyl- . 
tural IfistitutiQj^ s: A Model for Assessment and a^ Case Study in Baltimore 
Research Divijtqn Report #6. New York: Publishing Center for Cultural 
Resources, 1^7;^- ' 



■ * . ■■■■■ ■ ' ■ s 

interest after eva|u;fti.ng the l^vel of effort required for participation. 
•A national a^dvi soryr^;||tBittee helped in. the selection of the final six 



-tt:. 



citj^s. . V 

. , ^ Exhibit 2 pre^enlE|^th,e' partnership cities and examined institutions'. 
They'-are -.scattered thKoia|.hO'ut the United S>tates arid include a vari-ety of 
different types -^t^^seu^iv'and /perf or It is "» y 

important to note that 'tifel'are not a - scientific sample- but rather an ^ - ^ 
/ .illDstrative cross seqtio^||f . some of the more- wel T -known local resources 



^in each city. A variety ^^&|t^ agencies are represented as study spon- 
sors', each of whom utilizM^meyihat different nianagbierrt plans anc| local 
resources.. Our overview artc^ritlysis of the entire six cvpy project 
wi rr^H^t^ude .a.n a^sessipent ^i^-the impact of these different arrangements / 
on study conduct. . - . * 

■ ' I _ ■ X-.-' ^ *T» ' " • ■ • . 

B. Pri^ept Objectives . ' • „ ^ 

The Arts Endowment'^ ortgin|); deci s i oif'to support the developmen,t of 

a model to assess the ecQnomic im.|):pct of .the arts was made, in response to 

• ' "■ • $f » - • r' " . j: 

intense interest by arts^^agencies- Md institutions in methodologies for 

the conduct of economic impact" studies , Our approach was. ige^tended to en- 

able. local ag^ncie'^s and institution^ to. conduct useful and^credibl e- s,tudies 

given limited resources for research purposes. ; , • 

The approach developed and piloted In Bal tVmore .util ized a 30 equation 

model to identify^ a variety ©f effects involving not only businesses but 

government and individuals* as well .* The Uodel uti/lizes data from the • 



,/ *Thi's models war. adaptci^i from J . Caf rrp^ iand II. Isaacs Estj mat .ffllJ. Iho 
Im^hct of a_ College or UnjvG]:sjty on thji^ Lo^al Economy^ (Wsshihgton , D .C . : 
^nieriG'an' GouRCil'^on-: 'Education, 1971") . . ^ ■ ' . - 
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List of Participating Institutions 



. Minneapolis/3t , Paul 7: 

The Children's Theatre 
Chimera Theatre ^ 
The Cricket Theatre 
The Guthrie Theater 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts 
Minnesota Dance Theatre 
Minnesota Orchestra ■ , - 
St, Paul Chamber Orchestra 
Walker Art Center . 
The Science Museum of Minnesota 



^ Salt Lake City ' 

Ballet West ' 

Pioneer Memorial Theatre 

Repert'ory Dance Theatre 

Salt Lake- Art Center 

Theatre 138 

Tiffany's Attic • 

Utah Museum of Fine Arts 

Utah Symphony 

Utah Opera Company 

Ririe-Woodbury Dance Co, 



Springfield 

Springfield Symphony Orchestra 
Springfield Thcfatre Guild 
Springfield Art Association 
Springfield I^allet ^ 
Art Collection in Illinois 

State Museum^ 
Old State Capitol 
.Community Concert Scries 
Springfield Municipal Opera 
Old State Capitol Art Fair 
Grea,t American People Show 



St. Louis 

St, Louis Art Museum 

St. Louis Conservatory School 

for the Arts (CASA) 
St. Louis Symphony 
Missouri Bo-tanical > Garcjcn 
McDonnell Planetarium 
^Loretto~Ililton. Repertory Theatre 
Museum of Science and Natural 

History 
Dance Concert So-ciety 



Columbus 

Ballet Metropolitan 
Columbus Museum of Art 
Columbus Symphony Orchestra 
Center of Science § Industry 
Players Theatre of Columbus 
Columbus Association for the 

Performing Arts (Ohio 

Theatre) 



San Antonio 

San A nt o n io Symphony ' 

San AnfSrtio Opera 

The Witte Museum 

Museum of Transportation 

The Carver Cultural Center 
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internal records of examined arts' insti,tutions as well as/frorti local , 
State, and federal sources. 'Audience research is also required as well 
as a survey of the ^taff of examined institution-s. Consequently, the 
study process can provide sponsors with an opportuni'ty to ^levelop a data 
base on audiences, staff, and institutional operating characteristics 
that can be upda,ted over time and may be useful in its own right. In. . 
the context- of the work conducted up. to that time, the Baltimore Case 
study made -several advances which are described in-that report. 

Following the-disseminati-on of the study, questions were raised re- 
garding the impact of ^rts organizations in other communities. It was 
hoped that aclditional case studies focusing on a wide array of institu- 
tions would lead to abetter understanding of. the economic effects of 
various types of arts activities in alternative community settings. 

■ The six individual case studies deal with a limited set Of local 
cultural attractions. The necessity to con-duct simul taneous. audience 
studies over several weeks as well as other demands imposed by study 
methods sharply limit the number of institutions, that can bo included.' 
The case studies report on the impact of illustrative institutions selec- 
ted hy the local sponsoring agencies. They ^re not studies of the .impact 
of all. local artistic and cultural activities. 

C. the. Institutions Examined in 'Springfield_ 

This report is the result of research on the audiences,, staff, and 

* firianci^l a.nd operating characteristics of the following ten cultural 

* , ^ . .. 

institutions in thfe Springfield SMSA: 



. Springf ield^Symphony Orchestra 
Springf leld'^ThealTre Guild 
Springfield Afc;t jAssociation * 
^ Springfield BalPet 

Art Collectiop in Illinois 
State Musefum *■ ; 
. 'old State Capitol - 
Community Concert Series 
Springfield. Municipal Opera 
^^v/ Old State Capitol Art Fair 

^ Great American People Show 



These institution^, represent a wide>ange,of institutional" types and in- 
elude some of.- tt}^^ more wel 1 -khov/n local organizations. The institutions 
w^re^elected fon $tud^. by Spri.ft§j)oa^rd as a result of a process initiated 
locally to identify' ipterested organizations. Principal project staff at 
Springboard and the Center for the Study of Middle-Size Cities at SangaTnon 
State University and other active local participants are cited in the ac- 
knowledgements , at the outs;et of this report. " . r 
. The examined ^activities are examples of the importance of committed 
individuals and groups to the development of local cultural institutions. 
Edviards Place was deedetflo the Springfield Art Association in 1913. Since 
then, -it has functionied as an art gallery, museum and art school . Later, 
a gallery was^built adjoining thehouse and separate studios have.also been 
constructed. The Art Association schedules over 15 exhibits a year as well 
as Offering art classes, workshops, lectures, and a volunteer art apprecia- 
tion program in the public schools. . , 

The .Springfield Ballet Company was founded in 1975 with the merger of 
the Copper Coin Ballet Company (founded in 1957) and the Ballet Concert 
Group (founded in f964). .Jhe company produces dance performances and pro- 
vides.., ihstructionsil programs^ in dance. 
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The Great American People Show was .incorporated in December 1975 with 
'a primary purpo,se of creating new historical drama and presenting educa- 
tional entertainment. 

The Springfield Municipal Opera became a rfot-for-prof it corporation 
and prodijced its first show in 1950. The Muni Opera produces a series of 
amateur musical theatre productions during the summer months. ■ • 

The Springfield^Theatre Guild was incorporated in November 1947. 
Ln 1951 the 'Guild's "own theatre opened at 101 Lawrence Avenue. In 1967 
the Paul Becker Hall was built to the west of the first building to' provide 
additional facili'ties. 'The Guild presents five amateur productions each 
season, as well as sponsoring workshops. ' ' . 

The Springfield Community Concert Association has a long history, 
starting in 1902 as the Springfield Amateur Musical Club. In 1931' the^ 
Club joined the Community Concert Association, a division of Columbia 
' Artists Management, '^Inc. The Association presents four concerts by 
notable artis;ts each year. , . 

The Springfield Symphony Orchestra began performing in 1922, but its 
current artistic development c^in be traced, to 1952 when Harry Farbman 
'became conductor. The orchestral present schedule consists of five 
concerts a season. ' 

The Old Capitol Art Fair was initiated in 1961 to bring visual 
"artists and their work into Springfield; to provide an opportunity for 
area citizens to see and purchase, qual i ty art; and to develop a civic 
art col lection, ' • 

The Illinois State Museum' was created in 1877 b)t an act of the 
Illinois legislature. In 1928 a few years after moving into new guar- 
ters in the Centennial Building, Frances Ridgely was hired to develop 

16 



the art department. The presentStructure was completed in 1963- Th% 
art department provi.des temporary exhibitions iin. addition to its -perma- 
nent collection. The Museum is an agency of the- State of Illinois- 

The Old State Capitol is composed of the Illinois State Historical 
LibV^ary and the Illinois' State Historical Society- The former was 
founded in 1S89 and the latter in 1899- The Library is a state agency. 

In the following section we place the examined institutions within 
the broader context of the Springfield ec^wjmy and arts community- 
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• SECTION H: THE SPRINGFIELD , ^ILLINOIS ECONOMY AND ITS. 
ARTS COMMUNITY: AN OVERVIEW 

The next section of this report discusses study findings and rev4ews 
the strengths and limitations of our approach to examining economic ef- 
fects. To appreciate thiS; discussion as. well as the effects attributed 
to the ten examined institutions, it .is useful to examine theeconomy 
and broader arts community of the Springfield Metropolitpin Ar^a briefly. 
Exhibit 3 presents selected data of interest on the SpringfieTxl area 
market. ' , ^ 

The Springfield Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA) con- 
-sists of the Illinois counties of^ Sangamon and Menard. Springfield, the 
capital of Illinois and the county seat of Sangamon County , is located 190 
miles .southwest of Chicago and 100 miles northeast of St. Louis. ^ The 
city'is 100 miles north of the 1970 center of population for the U.S. and 
20 miles due west of the economic center (for the 48 contiguous states). 

Sangamon County hctd a J 974 population of 171 ,560, up from 161 ,335 in 
1970., Estimated 197Q poptfl a tfon^ for l^he SMSA was 187",100^.^ ' The Depart- 
ment of Commerce also prpjects that Springfield will surpass the national 

4 

average for per capita income ^by 1990. 

Springfield was founded by settlers from North Carolina in 1818 and 
became the Illinois state capitol six years later. The city is well known 



Pioneering' a^ Bright Future in the Spirit of our II lustrious Past 
Springfield^^ x Sangamon County , Illinois . The Greater Springfield Chamber 
of Commerce industrial Development Council , 1 977, p. 25. 

2 • • ' • " ■ ' • 

Ibid. , p. 5. 

^Ibid. , p. 8. 

^ Springfield, Illinois -- 1990 . The Greater/Springf ield Chamber of 
Commerce, p. Z. 
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Exhibit 3 

DelTiographic Data on Households in the Springfield SMSA ' 





income' 






mi Median 
« Household 

L 1 1 trU L 1 V t: 

^ Buying 

T nrnmp ( 1 i 

X 1 1 L> Utile \ 1 1 


★ 

% of Households by EBI Group (1) 

(A) $8,000 - $10,000 

(B) $10,000 - $14,999 ^ 

(C) $15,000- $24,999 

(D) $25,000 and "over 


' Average. Annual Change 
in per Capita Income, • 
1.969 to 1974 ,(2) ^ 


1969 Median 
Fami ly 

Income (3 ) . - 




(A) 


- CB) • 


(C) 


(D) 






$16,098 

U -, 


6.3 


16.8 


-'3^'. 4 


20.7- 




$10,302 


CITY 




— , — — — 1 ■ — 


, . INCOME 






1977 Median . 
Housohol d . 
Effective 
Buying 
'Income (1) 


% .of Households' by EBI Group (1)* ., 
(A) $8,000 - $10,000 ; 
(B $10,000 - $14,999 
(C) $'15,000 - $24,999 
(tf) $25,000 and over 


Average Annual Change, 
in per Capita Income, 
1969 to 1974 (2) \ 


1969 Median 
Family s 
^ Income (2) - 




(A) 


- (B) 


(C) , 


(D). 






$15,281 


6.8 \ 


17.0 


■ 30,7 

9 


2''0.^ 




$10,338 
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Effective Buyina Income refers to" personal income less personal tax and nontax payments. 
Nontax payments "'include fines, fees, pen'alties, and personal contributions for social insurance 



SOCJRCES: (1) SaTes and Marketing Maftagement , Vol. 121, No. 2, 
July 24, .1978, 'P. C. - 70. 

(2) County and City Data Book T977 , U.S. Dept. of Commerce, ■ 
Census Bureau, p. 580-581, p. 662-663. . , 

(3) 1970 Census of Population , U.S. Dept. of Commerce, 
Census Bureau ,. Tabl e ^9. 
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Exhibit 3 (cont'd) 



r 



SMSA 



y . ^ Age (As of 12/31/77.) ,. ^ ' 


■ . ■ ■ i.''""' — '' — ■ - 

EQUCATION, 1970 
Persons 25 Years Old and Over . 
Schot)l Years ComVleted (2) 


/edian 
Age of 
Pop: (1) * 


% of Pop. by Age Group (1) 


Median 


Less 
. than- 
-5 Yrs. 


4* Yrs. 
Of High 
School 
Or More 


4'Yrs. of 
College 
Or More • 


18-2.4 
Yrs. 


25-34 
Yrs. • 


35-49 
Yrs. . 


bU and _ 
Over 


'31.5 


11.. 2 - 

ft 


14.5 . 


15.7 


29.3 


^ 12.2 Yrs.^ 


3.2% 


56.6% 


10.4% ^ 


■ ■ - ■■ . ........ 1 _ ^ , 

CITY ' ■* . * 

- - 1 : ^ ! — — 


Age ^As ef 12/31/77) 


EDUCATION, 1970 
Persons 25 Years Old and Over 
School Years Completed (2) ^ 


- Median 
^ Age' of " 
Pop. (1) 


1 of Pop. by Ag 


e Group (1 ) 


Median 


Less 
than 
^ 5 Yrs\ 


4 Yrs. 

of High. 
School 
jOr More 


■ 4 Yrs. of ^ 
College 
Or More 


: 18-24 
Yrs. 


-25-34 
' Yrs. ■ 




35-49' 
Yrs. 


( 50 and . 
Over 


32.3 


11 .8 


14.3 


. 14.8 ' 


31 .3- 


12.2 Yrs. 


3.3% 


57.13% 


12.1%* 



\ 



ERIC 



SOURCES: (1) Sales and Marketing Management , VoT. 121,^No. 2, 
■ July 24, 1978, P. C. - 69. 
(2) County and City Data Book 1972 , U.S. Dept. of .Commerce , 
Census Bureau, p. ,569, 679. , . ° . 
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Exhibit 3 (cont'd) t 



SMSA , # 



POPULATION - 


POPULATION CHANGE 

■ IN % • , ; . V- 


1977 . 
" (1) 


1975 
(2) 


1970 J 

(2r 


1960 
(3). 


1970-1975 
(2) 


1 960-1^70 :V 
(2)^ X 


. 185,400 


1<80,514 


' 171,020 , 


146,53S 


5.0 


-^t '-^r* 

■ ■ 9.-8 


• • ■ • • ■ . f ■ -'h 

CITY ' ■ . . , 


POPULATION' ' ' " • 


POPULATION CHANGE . ' ■ 

IN % ■ V- -, 


1977 
, (1.) ■ ■ 


1975' ' 


19,70 
• (2)- ' 


1960 
(-3) 


1970-1975 

- (2) 


,1960-1970 ■ 

(2) .s^ ■ 


' -97,000 


87,418 


91,753 


83,271 


-4.7 


10.2 



SOURCES: (1) Sales and Marketing- Management , Vol. 121, No. 2, July. 24, 1978, 

P. C. - 69: • . , 
■ (2) Coiinty -and City Data Book 1977 , U.S. Dept. of Commerce, ; 

Census Bureau, P. 578, 660. 
(3) ' County and City Data Book 1962 , U.S. Dept. of Commerce, ' 

Census Bureau, P. 448, 506. 
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as the home of ^Abraham Lincol n. ^ ' - * ' 

Because Springfield is the state capitol,^^py people in tlie SMSA 



are government' employees . State government and the service and clerical 
sectors, provide ^.the^'bul k of Springf ield^s employment. In 1977,. the state 
of Illinois wa§ the city's largest single employer with 16,150 employees.- 
Fiat Allis was second with 2,900 workers'.. Mospitals^,^ancl insurance cbm- 
panics dominated the remainder%f theWist of major employers^ with ^ 
St. John's Hospital (2,100 employees) , Memorial Medical Center (l',300 . 

employees), and Franklin Life and Horace Mann Educators Insurance Companies 

' 5 ' 

both employing more than 1,000 workers. , 

Springfield is the retail trade center for the surroundihg agricul- 

'tural area of nearly 10 counties with an estimated population of 400,000." 

Sangamon County has 965 retail and 304 wholesale firms, and the county's 

1977 retail sales approached $872,000,000. The major sales categories ^ 

y^re/fflaehipery, farm products, groceries, and automative equipment. Ap- 

proximatel.y 71% of Sangamon County;^ s comm^^rQial ,^c;.tivi ty oc^^^ in 

Springfield. In addition, the^ city serves fis^Tieadquarters for: 125 national , 

\' • . * ■ ' " 

regional, and'state associations, and eight insurance companies. Total 

business volume in the SMSA in 1978 was estimated at $1,875,392,050. 

Springfield, is ser\?ed by a major highway network, twenty-six major 

.trucking firms, and five railroads. Two airlines (Ozark and Air Illinois) 

provide scheduled air service. ' . 



5 

Financial Report : - City of Springfield ^ 111 inois^ For Fiscal Yegir 
March T~T^70 b TeFr"28 , 1979 . City of Springfield, Financial Depart- 
ment, p. 7. 

, . , I 

^Springfield Chamber of Commerce adjusted to 1978 (see technical 
supplement). 
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" Springfield's tourism and' convention business vi gif*owing.\Immedi- 
ately east-o^F the downtown business district: is the hearly complel^ed $20 

^miJJion Springfield Metropol i tan* Exposition .and Aciditoriip Authoritj^ con- 

'<»» ■ ■ ■ . ♦ 

vention center. The ITlinois State Fair j held in Springfi^eld each August, 
attracts nearly a million visitors, ' Abraham Lincoln's horije and .tomb and 

' ' ' ^ ' ■ ■ i • ^ ' J 

the nineteenth century LI 1 inois State Capitol attract many vi.si tors. 

In\.addition to historic sites and tourist* attractions , Springfield 

. . 'I: V 

is i^ich in cultural activities. The'city offers dperav. b$l let, theatre, 

poetr/^orkshops , music appreciation groups; choirs^bands , and the aVinual 
Old Capitol ' Art Fair. Four colleg[e^ and universities are; located^ in the, 
Springfield area . They are Sangamon .State University, LTn^ Land Com- 
munity Xol lege, Springfiel^^ol lege, and Southern/ II 1 i hois University 
chool of Medicine. . / ■ 

'v /The examined institutions are only ten of the many iijo^i-prof it arts 
and cultural organizations in the Springfield SMSA. Tbe$e institutions 
represent a rich array of artistic and cultural activi^ty. While the ex- " 
afflined institutions may typify the impact of various types of institutions 
they are not intended to represent the full range of- locally available 
commerciaT and non-profit activities.' Consequently . yafn^S^jg^ssumptions 
will need to be made by individuals ieeMng to generalize concerning 
the status and impact of the entire local "culturaT industry". It is 
clear, how&v.er, that the examined institutions do not exhaust^the impact 
of this industry, however it is defined. . .. ' . • 



^ Financial T^epor t: CUy qf Springfield : For |isM Year March^^ 
to. February ^8, 197 9. op cit. s ^ j; ' 

.^ Pioneering a Bright Future_ iri^ tlig_ SE^irit^ gl ^ Illustri ous .P_a_st — 
Springfield; -Sangamon' County , 111 inois . , pp.cit., p. 91-93. 
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Even a casual inspection of the area yellow pages telephone directory 
reveals a variety of ehteT>i:^ses , some portion of which may be deemed cul- 
tural if not the arts. Exhibit 4 cites selected categories within the 
directory and the number of establishments listed. 

Data "on the impact of some elements of these additional business 
sectors is available from the County Business Patterns series (1977).- 
Below are listed, for example, data on various retewJ^stablishments used 
by the general public together with their Standard Indus.trial Classifica- • 



tion code.* 



SIC 5732 TV-Radio. Stores 

SIC 5733 Music and Record Stores 

SIC 5942 Bookstores 

SIC 5946 Photography Stores 

SIC 7832 Movie Theatres (e)^ept drive-in) 

TOTAL 



Payroll 

Number Employees ($000) 



16 


105 


816 


9 


58 • 


380 


16 


101 


351 


J_ 


80 


• 235 


48' ' 


344 


1 ,782 



Other local -retail estam i shments serve the needs of professional 
artists and amateurs as. wel 1 as the general publ ic residing both within , 
and outside the Springfield SMSA. These include industries i'rtvolved in 
tHe manufacture and distribution of arts-related goods and services. \In- 
eluded are goods ranging from arts ^nd crafts supplies and musij:al 



This approach to describing the culture industry was sLfggested b;^ 
Louise Wiener's analysis of the national culture industry, c.f. Louise , 
Wiener, "The Cultural Industry Profile," unpublished memo, January 1979;v. 
developed for submission to the Federal Council on the Arts and Humanities 
as part of a broader issues identification memorandum. Data cited above 
are conservative if only because census confidentiality requirements limit 
the availability of data when, the number of firms is small. Employee data 
indicates total number of persons employed whether full or part-time. 

• '■ ■ • o ■ , . 
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BEST CIH>Y AVAILABll 

£xMb1t 4 

Number of Vari<tus Arts and Cultural Establishments 
Usted'in the Springfield Metropolitan Area Yellow Pages 



Art : 

Galleries and Dealers (1 ) 
Metdh/ork 

Meed1ev:ork and Materials 

Restoration 

Schools 

Artists: 

Commercial (2) 

• Fine Arts (2) 
Materials and Suppl ies 

Book. Dealers: ^ 
Retair{3) • ' 
Used and Rare , . 
Wholesale 

Costumes: . ^ 

'Masquerade and Theatre 

Craft Suppl fes ^. 

Dancing: 
. Ballroorps 
Instruction ' 

* Suppl ies 

Flower Arranging: 
Instruction & 

Glass: 

Stained and Leaded 

Hobby and Model Supplies: 
'Retail 

iibramies : 
■ . Public 

Magicians 

Suppl ies . ; 

Motion Picture: 

Supplies and Equipment 
Film Libraries 
Laboratories 
Producers and Studios 

Murals 
Museums 



10 
4 

27 
3 
2 
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13 
7 



3 

8 

15 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 

6 



Music: 

Arrangers and Conposero 1 
Background 9 
Dealers - 
Instruction: 

Instrumental 1 

Vocal 

Musical Instruments: 

Dealers 19* 
Repair , 5 

•Wholesale and Manufacturers 

' ^ ^ 

Musicians (3) 



Orchestras and Bands 

Organs ^ 

Repair and Tuning 

Photo Engravers 

Photo Finishing (Retail) 

Photographers: 
Aerial 
Conlmercial 
Portrait (4) 
Supplies and Equipment 
Wholesale 

. .Piano and Organ Movers ' 

Pianos: 

Instrument 
Repair and Tuning 

Quilting 

Records: 

Retail / 
Wholesale and Manufacturer^ 

Sculptors ^ 

Silver and Goldsmiths 

" Theatres (5) ^ 

Theatrical ; 

Agenci^^-'(6K 
Equipment? and Suppl Ies 
Makeup 



2. 
4 

11 
4 

3 

13 

5 
21 
21 

2 

1 



12 
9 



1 

14 



Source: Springfield Yellow 
in the SpriT\gfield 



Pages. May understate the number of establishments, 
SMSA. . ' . 



(^) Includes fine arts, graphics, photography, prints, ^'^ai"^"^- . 
(2) Indufes-tnan; special ty'shops such as religious, science fiction, 

adult newsstands, etc. 
\l] also listed as co^ercial 

(5) ?Srs''SlShiuses? .ov1e houses, adult pictures and drivelns. 
\l] Includes talent agencies magicians, entertainment -camps . 
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16. 



instruments to photographic equipment and books. Arts services over- 
looked range from television and recording facilities, to movie distri* 
bution, conservation and a host of other arts-related production or. dis- 
tribution activities. 

In the foil c^ing section of this' report we review our findings con- 
cerning the economic impact of the ten examined institutions. The con- 
cluding section of this study is devoted to a review of the limite^ 
nature of our analysis, including a discussion of the less tangible' * 
economic effects that have not been identified . 



2S : 
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' sSECTION III: THE ECONOMIC EFFECTS OF TEN CULTURAL 
INSTITUTIONS ON THE SPRINGFIELD METROPOLITAN AREA 

A. Study Procedures 

Scope of Study . 

This study reports on the economic effects of the ten local cul- 
tural institutions selected by Springboard and described briefly at the 
end of Section I of this report. The organizations examined are illus-^ . 
trative of various types of cultural attractions ' avai lab.le locally but 
are not a scientific sample. No attempt has been made to assess whether 
the effects attributable to the examined institutions are typical of 
the broader universe of Springfield area cultural activities. Additional 
caveats concerning the interpretation o^f study findings and their use in 
developing cultural or economic development pol icies are presented in the 
concluding section of this report. The conservative and limited nature- 
df our methods is reviewed beTbw. In the discussion that follows, terms 
such. |is -"local "the Springfield metropolitan area," and "the Springfield 
region" are used interchangeably to identify the Springfield Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA) , which, as noted earlier, includes 
Sangamon and Menard Counties. All figures are for fiscal 1978 unless 
otherwise noted. 

Study Methods and their Limitations . 

To assess the local economic effects of arts institutions, we have 
developed an ^proach that focuses on the impact of insti'tutiorjal opera- 
tions in important sectors of the community. Various aspects of institu- 
tional opeirations are referred to as direct effects. The conservative 
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and limited nature of the moflel refl eqt's its :narrow fdcus on the most 

readily available direct effects: local spending by the institution, 

its staff households, guest artists, and audiences. Those direct 

effects are then analyzed using a 30 equation' model to determine 
secondary effects on government, business, and individuals. The dis- 

cussion below high^lights various other conservative aspects of our 

methodology that may lead to an underestimate of total direct effects. 

In particular, the reader is referred to- the discussion of audience ^ . 

spending which revievys.-the impact of our conservative approach to 

identifying local and visitor spending. 

Direct effects, are identified using t\\6 procedures discussed below. 
These expenditures ijiade in the community by the institution, its staff, 
guest artists and audiences have a secondary impact inasmuch' as- they 
lead to l^cal personal incomes and jobs, additional looal business 
volume, bank deposits, investments by firms in needed property and 
equipment, and tax revenues from such sources as , sales , property and.' 
income taxes. We have sought, i/ef feet, to trace the impact of a flow 
of dollars through the cor^munity beginning with'an initial expenditure., 
by the examined institutions, thdir staff, guest artists arjd audiences. 

Local expenditures by the institutions represent a return to the 
community of income from various sources. These include grants from 
private and governmental sources, contributions, sales to non-local resi 
dents, and endowments. Some portion of institutional income represents 
"new" dollars in the sense that'they were not already in the community 
and im'qht never have appeared or renained verc it not for the examined 
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insti'tiiitions. Fot example, :ticket and other saj-es to v-.isitors involve" 
dollars rtbt already in the community as may all or a portion of grants 

a 

from various private and governmental sources. We have not attempted 
to identify ".new" dollars except in the case of visitor spending nor . 
have >e examined the extent to which the arts restrict imports, i.e., 
include'sales that might have gone to institutions outside the community 
had there been no locally available activities. . ' 

Many persons believe that there is a richer, less tangible, and more 
indirect sense in which arts and cultural activities affect the local • 
economy. We have 'traced the impact pf expenditures directly, associated 
'with Institutional operations, '^me persons bel ieve that the .availability 
of cultural attractions has an additional impact due to. effects on the 
perceptions, satisfactions and resulting behavior of households and firms, 
(for example, the decision by a firm to locate in th"e community or remain . 
and expand.) No attempt has been made to identify and assess these more . 
subtle and indirect relationships.* 

Data Requirements , ^ '*^.s " • 

It was necessary to cortduct sfeveral surveys in^ order -to identify- local 
spending by the examined- institutions, their staff, guesf'artists and 
audiences. Institutions were asked to complete a data inventory which 



These -issues are expT&red in more detail in David Cwi , j'Models of 
the Role of the Arts 'in Urban Ecx)nomic Development" , forthcoming in .- • 
• Economic , Pol icy for tlfe Arts_, Hendon artd" Shanah^an (eds. )-, ABT Books , -1 980. 
Research on the implications of "economic impact" data for regional . cost- 
sharing of arts and cul tural j nsti tutions by the several unit? of goverriT 
ment that comprise a metropolitan area can be found in David Cwi, "Regional 
Costr-Sharing of Arts and Cultural Institutions," Northeast Regional Science 
Review, Vol. IX, 1979. 
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includes necessary information on their operating and financial character- 
istics, including total expenditures with local firms. Thi^- inventory 
was completeci with assistance from local study staff/ Questionnaires 
were also completed by the staff ,and audiences of the examined institu- 
tions. In additipnv extensive data were collected from locally available 
reports on matters as varied as the tax rates and bases for /all local 
jurisdictions, local governmental expenditures, and the number ofHocal 
housing <units and households. Our procedures included the tr'ainin^ and 
monitoring of local study staff together with documentation of lo'cal 
procedures. Various procedures were utilized to assure audience study 
quality. A complete review of data requirements and procedures is pro- 
vided in a forthcoming technical supplement. Selected issue's regarding 
estimates'- of audience spending are reviewed below. ^. 

B. . Direct Effects 

The direct effects of the examined^'nstitutions include local spend- 

ing for goods and services, salaries aU wages to local residents, and 

-" "'i '. 
expenditures by.' guest artists and audiences. Each of these effects is 

■ ' ' ■ ' 

discussed below. As noted earlier, we have not identified the extent to 
which these direct effects involve "new" dolUrs excep-t in the case of 
visitor audience spending. Exhibit 5 presents seiected-d.ata on ihstitu- 
tional direct effects during fiscal 1978.: These direct effects lead to' 
secondary effects 'invblving local businesses, govefnment and individuals. 
These are reviewed immediately ^fol lowing, our discussion onslirect -effects-. 

It should be nojted that>these direct effects ate principally due to ■ 
the operations of the .014 State' Capitol and the Art Collection in the 
ni-inois State MUseum. This is trUe as well of secondary effects and costs 

' j • ' ' " - ' * ' - 

and revenues. to local government identif ied belo-W. , 
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. SummaVy of Direct Effects for Ten Arts Institutions 
. in tfTe -Springfield SMSA,-FY 1978 



Local expenditures of the institutions 
for goods and services 

Employee salaries and wages 

Local audience spending (other than , 
ticket price) 

Non-local iud.ience spending (sale' 
reason) ; 

Guest artist, speftdin^ ^ 

TOTAL DIREC'T SPENDING' 



Total for % of Total 

all^ Insti tuti<t>ons ■ , Direct Spending 



$ . 396,654 
$ 9S1,461 

$ 431 ,526 

$1 ,133,737 
$ ■ 54,451 
$2,997,819 



13% 
' 33% 

14% 

38% 
2% , 
100% 



Highest and lowest Values 
for the Examined Institutions 



Low 

$5 ,'020 , 

$ ' 240 



$2,261 
$ 0 



$167,914 
$892,527 



$4,421 $134,460 



$728,488 
$ 40', 000 
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Local Institutional Expenditures for Goods , Services and Salar-ies 

It is estimated that the examined instiiut-ioas made 49% of their ex- 
pendi tures. for goods and services with local vendors and that this totalled., 
$396,654. The percentage of non-labor expenditures made locally by the 
examinad institutions ranged from 18% to T00%. An additional $981 ,461 
was spent for salaries' and wages to local households. No estimate has 
been made of the impact of additional earned and other income by institu-r 
tiondl employee households. (The arverage percentage of total household ; 
income earned at any one of the examined institutions was reported by 
their full-time employees to range from 64% to 100%.) 

Guest Arti st Spending ^ 

Each year, cultural institutjons also contract with non^-resident 

designers, directors, conductors, featured soloists, touring groups and 

others. These non-resident "guest arti^sts" were reported to have spent 

a total of $54,451 locally. No attempt has been made to jnclude' spending 

/ 

by giiest artist entourage. ^ 

Audience Spending ^ ^"^v i • 

Deois ions regarding the handling of audience data can have a major 
impact on ^'economic impact" estimates. Be apprised that we have only ^ 
counted the ancillary spertding of visitors from outside the metropolitan 
area who indicated that attendance at the arts event was their sole reason 
for being in the community.* At some institutions thi^s is a small 



^Persons may visit a commun^ity for' a number of reasons and once there ^ 
may happen to attend a cultural event, a decision they made only after they. . 
arrived.. Under these circumstances, it seems inappropriate ta count ex- 
penses incurred .during thei> visi t_as.. an, impact o? the. cultural institution. 
Even when they pjiirmed alreatf' to attend the cultural activity, this 

-.may-not'-'have been the sole reason for the>r visit. In keeping with studies 
to date, we have counted all complementary spending by local audiences as an 

Mmpact of the' arts. This should hot be taken^to imply that this spending 
might not have occurred had ther.e been no arts activity (c.f. the gaveats 
that conclude this report): These, issues will be explored further in the - 
paper in progress reviewing the entire- Partnershi p Cities projeo*. 



percentage of total visitor attendance and spending. It is important to 
note^ that njany visitors' inclieated that they' bad planned- aheacj of time to 
attend eve^n though attendance^ .at i cuUural activity was not. their sole 
reason for th^ir visit. Exhibits . 6 and 7" present Selected dg,ta on vi^i- - 
tor spendiJig. These data can be use4 to estimat§^heMmpact qf^^udiei^ce.. . 
spending utilizing other" (lesV'^restrictive)* assumptions . . ^ - ■ 

'/As can be seen from Exhibit 6, total attendance by local residents is 
estimated to be 196,951 persons. At the examined institutions, ibcalaudi- 
ences spent sumsVanging" from $1 .10 ^to^ p.60 per person per visibi%r items 
such as meals and parking. During fiscal 1978, local audiences are conser- 
vatively estimated to 'have spent $431 ,526 "over and above admission fees. 

Ad estimated 213,460 visitors from-outside the^SMSA attended ^he ex- 
amined institutions during fiscal 1978.* They comprised from 1.1% to 80.7% 
of total attendance dependi^g^ on the institution: Of these visitors, 
50,817 are estimated to have visited Springfield specifically to attend the 
institutions under study. Many other visitors expected to attend while 
visiting Springfield, but it was not their "sole reason" (c.f. Exhibit 7). 

Visitors from outside the^SMSA are of special interest inasmuch as 
their spending represents "new" dol lars . Across all examined institutions, 
surveyed put-of-region. "sole reason" visitors reported per capita expendi- 
tures of $22.31\ resulting ia.4otal expenditures of $1,133,737 that can be, 

— ' ^ ' — ^ • . . 

In evaluating audience expenditures, it is important to note that 

audience surveys conducted to estimate audience spending were carried out 

in the late fall and winter. While this fell within the season of several. 

of the examinecJ" institutions , it excluded the spring and siummer monfhs. 

This may have affected estimates of the number of visitorsip to* the Springfield 

area that attended the institutions as well as estimates # audience spending. 

In addition, dfita on average per capita spending, while appropriate for the 

calculations necessary to estimate economic effects, may be less useful as a 

descriptive measure of a typical audience member's spending. Median spending 

was significantly less due to the fact that many parties reported none or 

very little spending. These issues, including the quality of data on spending 

available from self-administered questionnaires, will be explored further in 

^the paper in progress reviewing the entire Partnership Cities project. , 



Exhibit 6. • 

Audience Summary Data for Ten Arts Institutions 
in the ^SprT-ngf i^Tti SMSA* 



Total Attendance 

Localiattenders ' ^ 

Non-local attenders (total ) 

Non-local attenders (so^e reason) 



Whgre Audience Resides 
% residing: ' " 

1 ) in Springfield 
\ 2) outsibe Springfield but in SMSA ' 
3) outside SMSA , - , 

Audience Spending • ^ 

Local Audience 

' % of individuals x§£grting_ 
any spending 

Per Capita spending 

Non-local Audience 
Per Capita spending: 
sole reason 

not sole reason (Qther visitors) 

Other Non-local Audience Data 

Mean distance. traveled to 
event/performimce : 
sole reason 

not §oTe rfeason (other visitors) 

% staying in hotel : 
- sole reaso|n ; 
not sole reason tother visitors) 

Mean number ..of nights in the area: 
sole reasf(5n 

not sole reason (other visitors) 



Total Over 
Ten Institutions 



1^6^951 
213,460 
■ 50,817 

Average- Over 
Ten Institutions 



37.2% 
10,8% 
52% 



$2.19 



$22.31 
$65.37 



72 miles- 
87 miles 



32% 
38% 



0.70 nights 
1 .74 nights 



Highest and Lpwest Values 
for the Examined tnstitutions 



Low 



3,704 
41 
12 



11.9% 
7.5% 
1.1% 



• 33% 

$i..ia^ 



mi 



81,000 • 
139,204 
32,653 ^ 



83.4% 

28.61 

80.7% 



65%* 

$3.60 



Surveys conducted in Fall and^Winter of 1978-79. Attendance ad- 
justed to exc3ude in-school perforrnances and institutional events 
outside the, SMSA. The average reported for all ^i-nsti tut ions is 
weighted 'based on this adjusted attendance. S^'e technical sup-.. , 
p lenient for informat'iO'n on Methods and >oroccdures.^ ■ - 



Exhibit 7 - ■ . 

J 

Se^n Stjrinqfield Arts Institution^ : Percentage , 
of Audience from Out-of-Region 



Name of Institution and 
Total Audience Sample Size . 

. . 

Sp»^ingfield Symphony Orchestra (n= 

365) 

' Springfield Theatre Guild (n=33I) . 

Sprirlgfield Art Association (n=381), 

Springfield Ballet (n=261) 

Art Collection in Illinois 
State- Museum ( n=282) , ^ 

Old Sta,te Capitol (n=3TD7) 

Community Concert Series ( n=364) 



% Audience From 
Out-of-Region 

3.8 . 

H.3 . ' 

, 6.7 < 

6.6 , 

46/5 

80.7 
1.1 



1o of Out-of-Region 
Audience Who Expected 
^ to Attend Institution 

91.7* 

- 75.6 
^5.5* 
78.6* . 

• 56.6 

67.4 
. . 66.7* 



% of Out-of-Region Audience 
Who Came. Specifically, to 
Attend- Institution 

66.7* 
42.2 

36 .'4*^. 
57.1* 

23.0 ■ : ^ 

/ ' 23.5 
V' ■ . 33.3* ' 
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There are only a 1 i mi ted "number of Y,i si tor..,{|ases in these instances due either 
to sm-all sample size or 'to the small percentage of visitors in the, audience on 
the dates surveyed. These data should be tiheated with caution. 
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conservatively a'ttributed to the drawing power. of the examined cultural ' 
activities.* ' Persons for^fwhom attendance at* the cultural institutto'ns was 
' not their sale reason, for being in the commu^iity spent an additional 
$10,638»597. . ,' . . • 

y * 

'C. Secondary Effects * ^' • 

The direct effects described above /represent purchases of goods and 
services from local firms by the examined institutions, their staff, guest 
artists and audiences. ^ A^we have indicated, some of these purchases are 

4 » 

\ 

made with dollars already in the community, e.g, that portion of admission 
income received 5y the institution from local residents (as opposed' to 
visitors) and returned to the community thrpugh institutional salaries, 
wages and local purchases of goods and services. Included also are cpn-' 
tributions or. payments for services from local government. ^Data on • 
government 'revenues received by the examined institutions in fr^cal. 1978 
is presented in the section on government expenditures and revenues*. • - 
These direct effects, some of which involve "new dollars," represent 
institution-related (expenditures with ibcaT firms and loca.l households, ' 
This income is in turn respent by them. . Respending in the community, of 
dollars identi f ied as di,rect effects leads to, secondary effects involving 
local businesses, government, and individuals. These secondary effects. 



ERJC 



■ As can be. seen from Exhibit 7, at several institutions the- sample 
of visitors was so small as to make analysis difficult for items as. vari- 
able -as visitor spending. Analysis acro.ss institutions was ' oerformed ^s 
described in the technical supplement. Lstimates of visitor spending 
should be treated with caution. 
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take a variety of forms, including additional local personal income and 
jobs, additional locat business volume, bank deposits, investments by . 
firms i.n needed property and equipment, and tax (Revenues from such 
sources as sales, property and income taxes. 

Secondary Business. Volume ^ Personal Income and Jobs 

Interindustry or input-output analysis has evolved as a, principal 
analytical tool for identifying secondary effects such as secondary busi- 
ness volume, personal income and jobs, ' Bec^iuse an appreciation for the 

' ' - . \ -' 

technique is useful for understanding these secondary effects, we will 

take a moment to briefly review it. A principal purpose of the technique 

is to identify' the portion of institution-related direct effects that 

is respent locally by local households and firms-and to assess the impact 

of this respending. ' • 

The process is called "'interindustry"'analysis because it begins 
with the recognition that a sale in any one industry>esults in a complex 
interindustry interaction as firms b,.uy and sell to. one another. To 
produce and selV an additional unit of output, a firm requires a variety 
of resources, including goods, services, and labor. Some of these needs 
can be met locally through 'purchases frgm local firms. Others cannot. • 
Cansequently, only' some .portion of any dollar of sales remains in the 
community; namely, that portion that' is returned to the community through 
local salaries and purchases from local suppliers. These suppliers in 
turnmust purchase goods, services and labor. ^ Some of their needs can 
be met locally and others not. This leads to further leakage. (Hence, 
the importance of industries that bring new dollars into the community.) 

; 
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Similarly, households that receive income from local firms -meet some of 
their needs through purchases from local firms while other needs are met 
by purchases made outside the. community. . 

ThujS, an initial dollar of sales /in one indusfry results, in a 
chain of transactions involving other industries which retur^i some por- 
tion to the Vocal economy to the extent that their needs ca.rt be met 
locally. By adding up the diminishing increments of this original dollar 
after every- transaction with Ipcal vendors, we can estimate total busi-r 
ness volume associated with an initial dollar of sales. A sim;ilar process 
can be used to identify the portion of this dollar of sales that is re- 
spent by local firms as salaries and wages. Estimates can also be made 
of the number of .jobs in other business sectors supported by a chain of 
interindustry transactions beginning with instiiution-related direct" 
effects. 

Input-output coefficients were used to estimate secondary business 
volume, personal income and jobs associated with the fiscal 1978 direct 
^ , effects of the examined institutions. We estimate that the secondary 

business volume- will eventually total some $3,223,011. This is estimate?! 
to result in $1,316,946 in additional wages representing 161 Springfield 
area jobs. These jobs are in addition to the 72 local individuals employed 
\ full-time at the examined institutions.* 

Additional Investment and Expansion of the Local Credit_ Bas£ 

Additional secondary effects include an expansion of the local credit 
"base due to bank deposits held locally by the examined institutions, their 

■k 

Does not include employees living outside 'the SMSA, nor does it 
include the 3 full-time equivalent employees paid under the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA). Volunteers are also excluded from the 
economic impact analysis. 
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employee?^ and the local businesses benefitting from institution-related 
direct effects. We estimate that average monthly fiscal 1978 balances 
in business and employee savings and, checking accounts totalled $929,607. 
WJien^reduced, by federal and state* cash reserve requirements, this allows 
an initial .expansion^ of the credit base totalling $901 ,705.; 

Finally, ih' fiscal 1978 area firms benefitting from institution- 

f, , ■ ' ' ' , ■ ■ 

related- direct and secon'dary business activity are estimated to have in- 
vested $1 ,643,852 in plaint, inventory and equipment in suppopt of this 
business voiame. This represents the fiscal 1978 value of th6se assets 
not expenditures made in fiscal 1978, although a portion of these assets 
may have been acquired in tha^t year. Expenditures were not necessarily 
•made with local firms. Exhibit 8 presents estimates for each of the 
secondary effects discussed above. 

D. Government Expenditures and Revenues 

In addition to, estimating the direct and secondary /effects on busi- 
nesses and individuals attributable to the exami'ned institutions, we have 
sought to estimate the effect on local government revenues and. expenditures 
in fiscal 1978. Local governmental revenues examined'. include real estate 
taxes paid to metropolitan area jurisdictions by the examined institutiotis 
and their employee households as well as a portion of property taxes paid 
by businesses benefitting from institution-related direct effects. Lstimatos 
were also made of local sales and income tax revenues attributable to in- 
stitution-related direct effects (excluding tax exempt expenditures by the 
Institutions themselves.") 'Additional governmyntaV revenues 'identified 
include local hotel taxes, gasoline taxes and parking revenues. Fees to 
local governments paid by employee households are not included. 



Exhibit 8 

Summary of Secondary Econojpit Effects for Ten Arts 
•Institutions 1n the Springfield SMSA, FY 1978 , 



Secondary business vol ume geperated ' 

by institution-related direct effects $3,223,011 
Secondary personal incomes generated by ' 

institution-related direct effects* $1,316,946 

Number of secondary fulT-time jobs in • ' 

the Springfield SMSA attributable to • 

in'stitution-related direct effects** ' , $ 161 

Initial expansion of the. local credit ' 

base . $' 901 ,705 

Current value of backup inventory, equip- 
ment and property • $1,643,852 



*Does not include $981,461 in salaries to employees at the ten 
arts and cultural organizations. 

'*Does not include ^72 fulT-time jobs at the fen arts and cultural 
organizations. 
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Our estimates of costs. to local governments in.tne Springfield area 
are*ba(Sed on estimates of local 'governmental operati'ng co'fts associated 

with the provision of services to employee' households including the cost 

... , ^ , ■ , _ . ^ ^ .... * • 

of public instruction fpr households with;children. in the public schools: 

- ■ ""^ . 

(No estimate has been mad.e of the costs assoj^iated with services to the 
institutions themselves,) Lo.cal government confraets-fA^^ services., grants 
and operating subsidies are irtcluded when appl icable and;, are presented in 
Exhibit 9, Th? examined institutions are exempt from property taxes/ 
However-i no estimate was made of foregone property tax' revenues , 

Exhibit 10 summarizes institution-related governmental costs and 
revenues. Include'd as' cost& are local 'go^ernmej^^ 
^services (cf; Exhibij;-5^'T'^'Tn'' reviewing Exhibit 10, bear in mind'. the 
limited natiufe of^our analysis. No information is available by whicK 
to assess whether the identified effects on business, individuals and 
^government are typical of the broader universe of Springfield area cul- 
tural institutions. The tax effects shown, are specif ic, to- the examined 
mix of institutions. v ' ^ 

Revenues to local government include real estate taxes paid to juris- 
dictions in the Springfield SMSA by the arts institutions and their em- 
ployees, and taxes on business property. devoted to servicing the institu- 
tions. These total led $107 ,664 in fiscal 1978. Sales taxes, locaji^ hotel 
taxes, gasoline taxes and state-aid to local governments attributable to 
institution-related staff households provided an additional $61,573 in- 
local government revenues, ^ Parking revenues were" estimated at $18,344 for 
a total of $187-, 581 in local government revenues attributable to the ex- 
amined iristitutions. 
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Exhibit 9 



Goverrlment^ Re\/enues of Ten Arts --Institutions 



Springfield SMSA, 1 977 -T 978 



1 



S pr i n g f i eM;, Si()jip h 0 ny 
Orchestra 

Springfield Theatre 
Guild - 

Springfield Art . 
Association. . * . 

Springfield Ballet * 

AK_ Cglle^iliHi Jji ±hB^ 

Illinois State Museum 

Old State Capitol 

Community Concert Series 

Springfield. Muntcipal 
Opera . 

Great American People 
Show- ' . 

Old State Capitol Art 
Fair 

TOTAL • . ' 



Federa l 
$ - 



2 . 



51 ,455 



|5T,455 



* * State 
V; 4,000 



Loca 



1^ 



750 



1 ,289,500 



21 ,300 



$1 ,467il30 



400 



' 22,000 
1 ,250 

$23,650 



. Total ' 
$ ' 4 ,000 ' 



750, 
400 

151,580 
1 ,340,955 

22,000^ 
22,550 

$1 ,542,235 



SOURCE: InstitutiQnal Data Inventories, Auditors' Reports, 1977-1978. 



1 



Excludes non-operating grants. 



'Excludes CETA funds, 



.4 



Includes all revenues received from governments in the SMSA. 

Includes direct appropriation of $1 51 ,l-3;^> from state. 

'includes direct appropriation of $1 ,287,500 froni statfe (for 15 months 
encJing Sept. ".30, 1977). 
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Exhibit 10 ■ ^> 



Selected Revenues and Costs to Logal Government Attributable 



1. 



to Ten Springfield Arts Lpstitutions 



Revenues 



Real estate ta^es paid to jurijsdictions in the 
Springfield SMSA by tlie arts institutions, their 
employees, and business propierty devoted to 
servicing the institutions 

Locally retained sales taxes ■-^ph institution- 
related business volume 

Lo(^l fncome tax revenues attributable to 
institutional employees and jtheir households ■ 

S jate- - giid_ to local Governments attributable 
■^0 institutional employee- households 



Hotel taxes 
Gasoline taxes 



TOTAL' ' 



Parking revenues ^ 
Total revenues to local government - 
Costs 

Total costs- to local government ^ 

• Operating' costs Of local governments 
and schools^ 



Grants to study institutions 



TOTAL 



$107,664 
$ 19,085 

O" ' 

$ 24,473 • 
$ 5,956^. 
$ 12.059 . 
$l-69,23.7 • 
$ ia.344 > 
$187,581 



$ 87., 21 7 
$ 23,650 
$110*,867 



'ooes not include estimates of sales, property, or incomd^axes associated 
with institution-t^lated secondary effects. See discussiOi^ in text. 

'Based on estimates made by institutional personnel. \ 



'includes cost of services to employee households not services to 
institutions. 

s 
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Sales, income^and ..property tax estimates are undoubtedly cbnserVar • 
tiye inasmuch as no estimate has been m'ade of taxes paid by individual s 
Benfitti'ng fror^ institutiQp-related secondary effects/ In , addition , no- 
attempt has been made, to* assess the favorable or unfavorable spillover . 
effects of institutional operations on surrqunding taxable property values 
These may be either positive or negative. -Finally, no attempt has ^been 
made to assess th^govern^ientaf costs or .benefits associated with the more- 
subtle effects clSmed for- the arts arid alluded to at the outset of thfs * 
discussion of ecoAmi c '^effects . Our approach to estimating; tax, revenues 
is d.escribed in 1* separate -technical supplement accompanying. this report 
Data u^ed injdeve»ping these estimates are al so .includedi. 

Results of rfe 'employee survey indicate that 7D% of 'employees at 
the examined ,inst1t.utio,ns>reside in the city of Springfield, with the 
remainder concentrated elsewhere .in Sangamon county.. Nearly 11% l:ive in 
Macon county, wh-ich is not part of the Springfield SMSA'. Approximately 
62% of employees &re homeowners., Employees report a total of 42 children 
.in local public schools. , . ' 

Costs to local government- included $87,217 in operating costs of 
loca'i governments and schools, and $23,650'in local government grants to 
the examined institutions for a total cost'to local government of 1110,867 
As not^d abovQ, this does ndt include additional costs that may be associ- 
ated with specific governmental " services to the examined institutions. 

The following .section concludes this report with caveats regarding^ 
the study findings, i.ncluding caution against the possible misuse of the 
findings. . ^ 
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■ SECTION IV: . CONCLUDING CAVEATS,, REGARDING . ■ 
" . . . STUDY FINDINGS ■ 

; ' " ' . ■ " • . \ •■ ■,. • ■ " 

-■'^ •' ■,- ... " ■ ■■ ,„ ^ 

We have sought to'identify a limited range' of effects directly trace- 

able.;,to ■institutiftnal activities vvhen the institution is viewed, simply as 
a local business enterprise. The importance of artistic and cultural in- 
stitutions to. individual s , households , and firms and hence their broader 
and less tangible benefits may have little to do with public awareness of 
their spe&ific economic attributes. We have focused quite narrowly on 

direct dollar flows represented by the. insti tution ' s local expend itur'es - - 

■ ■ ■ , ' ■ * "t ■ • 

for goods , ' services and labor and the expenditures of its .guest arti sts' 
and audiences. We have cal 1 ed these direct effects and conservatively 
estimated the secondary effects in a variety of areas. For the reasons 
noted in the discussion of these effects, some estimates may be quite 
conservative, especially estimates of audience spending and its impact. 

The data contained in this report can be used to address a number of 
questions regarding .the economic role of the ex^imined artistic and cul- 
tural institutions.- It is clear, for example, that t^ey serve both resi- 
dents of and visitors to the metropolitan area.- Ants activities may some- 
times be solely responsible for inducing persons outside metropolitan 
areas to make day and overnight trips. It may be assumed thai even, when 
arts activities are not lK)lely responsible for these visits, they may often 
be one among other planned activities, and so may directly contribute to 

increasing the number of visits. ' 

As we noted "earlier in our brief review of the Springfield area economy 

and arts community, this study is not intended to pass judgement gn the 
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total local cultural industry. In addition, we have only soj^ght to 
identify direct and secondary effects as defined in this rep(i|rt. This 
means that a variety of potentially interesting effects of the arts have 
been overlooked, effects that are not vejy v/ell understood in any case. . 
Included are claimed effects of the arts that may be important to central 
cities as v/ell as to the regions of which t^hey are a part. / 

For example, arts^events and^facil ities regularly bring thousands of 
suburban residents back to the city and can help draw people to redeveloped 
downtown and neighborhood areas.. This ma^^felp to maintain markets for, 
other city businesses andcreate an urban^ environment attractive not only 
to residents but to tourists and convention visitors as well. Consequently, 
arts and o1;her facilities^ may be useful in helping to create a climate in 
which the decision to locate or remain in the city or region is viewed not 
as a risk but as an investment. But good research is scarce. And the role, 
of the 'arts and the range of their more subtle effects is far from clear.* 

Policy makers are increasingly^aware of the need to plan for multiple 
objectives. Activities and programs that were once viewed in complete 
isolation now must be understood in terms of the contVibutions they , can 
make to a community's broader objectives, including obpectives in such areas 
as economic development and community revi tal ization . .This study is 
not intended to pass judgement on ^he economic development role of specific 
arts activities. In this connection it may be relevant to repeat and. 



*In particular, it is difficult to isolate the arts fror? various 
other aspects of community life, ranging from historical and social factors, 
to property taxes, the availability of investment dollars, changes in family 
size and structure, metropolitan qrowth policies, and so forth. Further 
re';(Mr-ch i'. ( '«'..iry l)..H(u-f» v;r: v/ill hf? .i^^ln ui model Uw.r i:or'e -.uhLh^ 
effects and be in a position to predict the full potential impact of an^ in- 
vestment in an arts activity. , 
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expand the caveats presented in the introduction to the Baltimore Case 

t 

Study pilot project which preceded the Partnership Cities Project. 



(1) In presenting our analysis of direct and secondary 

• effects we are not passing judgement on the. role of 

the examined institutions or -cultural institutions 
' in general in achieving economic devclopm.ent or 
other objectives. If direct and secondary effects . 
are relevant to public funding for various leisure.. 
' .. services then selected cultural institutions may , 
warrant support more than many other leisure ser- 
' vices. However, it cannot .be inferred from this 
study that such support-is to be preferred in general ; 
over other alternative uses of public or private 
dollars in the fulfillment of specific, economic de- 
velopment objectives, 

(2) Some of the economic effects cited may have occurred 
even in the absence of, the examined institutions. _^ 
For example, arts institutions vie for l^sure-time 
dollars that might have been spent in the community 
even if they were not spent on the arts. Conversely, 
some of the interest in artistic and cultural ac- 
tivities may be sui generis so that audiences might 
have travelled to other cities to satisfy their desire 

, for the arts, or they may have substituted by attending 
'complementary local or touring activities. In short, 
if specific institutions had not existed, we simply do 
not know whether others woiHd have, or, in any case, ^ 
the extent to which the econdKli;e^ effects noted would 
not have occurred. 

(3) In providing this analysis of the ecojiomic effects of 
a sample of cultural activities we. are not advocating 
that economic impact data be used as important deter- 
minants of public policy, toward the arts especially 

in the absence X>f clear cut policies of support of the 
arts ,for their own sake. 

(4) It is important to note that the institutions examined 
in this study are at best a sample of a much wider range 
of local non-prof iL and commercial activities. In short 
the impact of the arts and cultural sector as a whole is 
much broader than portrayed in this report. 
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